THE PERSONAL PREROGATIVES

It ought not, therefore, to be taken unless there is an urgent reason for taking
it. No such reason exists at present It may ultimately be necessary in order
to escape from a deadlock.

He added what was probably with the Queen a more cogent
argument, that a dissolution in the summer offered a better chance
of success to the Conservative Party, and stated:

If, after the Bill has been rejected by the Lords a second time, a dissolution
is still refused, the motives for approaching the Queen by petition to exercise
her prerogative will become very cogent.1

The Liberal Government decided not to introduce the Bill a second
time. In 1894 the Queen again raised the question when Lord Rosebery
began attacking the House of Lords. She sent a copy of Lord Rosebery's
letter to Lord Salisbury (''very private9} without the Prime Minister's
knowledge, and asked: 'Would it not be right to warn Lord Rosebery
that she cannot let the Cabinet make such a proposal without ascertain-
ing first whether the country would be in favour of it, which she does
not believe?* She asked, also: "Is the Unionist Party fit for dissolution
now?'2 Lord Salisbury replied that the Government had no right to
announce a policy without the Queen's consent, that the Queen would
be justified in requiring that the country should be consulted before
a decision in so grave a matter was taken, and that the Unionist party
was quite prepared for a dissolution.3

Lord Salisbury clearly contemplated that the Queen's insistence
would certainly compel the resignation of the Government. It is in fact
impossible that a dissolution should be carried out without their con-
currence. What the Queen was really asking was whether she would be
justified in dismissing her ministers, and whether the result would be
a return to office for a substantial period of her own party. The question,
in short, is one of dismissal and not of dissolution.4

Lord Esher says5 thaf George V refused a dissolution in November

1 Letters of Queen Fictoria, 3rd series, II, pp. 297-9.      2 Hid. 3rd series, II, p. 431.

3  Ibid. 3rd series, n, p. 433; see also the opinions of Sir Henry James, the Duke of
Devonshire, and Mr Joseph Chamberlain, ibid. pp. 442-5.

4  As to which, see above, pp. 403-12.

5  Esker Papers, in, p. 34. There is no reference to this matter in Nicolson, King
George V. The question at issue was not whether there should be a dissolution, but
whether the King should pledge himself to a creation of peers if the Liberals won the
election.
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